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WILLIAM ELLERY. 

Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
BY THOMAS WENTWOETH HIGGINSON. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

"William Ellery was born Dec. 22, 1727, at Newport, R. I. 
He was the son of William Ellery, Esq., a wealthy merchant 
of Newport, who was successively a judge, and deputy-governor 
of the Colony. The father had graduated at Harvard College 
in 1722, and in due time sent his son thither; and William 
Ellery, Jr., with his elder brother Benjamin, took their first 
degrees in 1747. The college traditions of the younger bro- 
ther represent him as overflowing with fun and humor ; but 
he acquired in that institution a taste for knowledge, and 
especially for the ancient languages, that lasted his life long. 
After leaving College, he engaged in mercantile business at 
his birthplace. Three years later, he married a young lady 
whose acquaintance he had made in Cambridge, Ann Rem- 
ington, daughter of Judge Remington of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court. His marriage was uncommonly happy, and 
he used to tell with satisfaction that he was recalled from the 
bachelor habit of spending his evenings at a tavern, by dis- 
covering a memorandum in his wife's almanac of her delight 
at his having staid home for a single evening. 

For several years after his marriage, he was engaged in 
commerce, and was at one time Naval Officer of the Colony. 
In 1764 his wife died; three years after he married again, and 
in 1770 began the practice of the law, having previously served 
two years as clerk of a Court. He was a "Son of Liberty," 
served on several important patriotic Committees, and gave 
more than once his legal services gratuitously in cases involv- 
ing popular rights. He took his seat in the Continental Con- 
gress, as Delegate from Rhode Island, in May, 1776 ; and, 
within two months afterwards, put his name to the great 
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Declaration. He fully appreciated the important results 
likely to follow this event, and delighted to describe it to his 
grandchildren. He said that he took his place beside the 
Secretary, and observed the manner and expression of each 
member as he came up to sign his name. He was in Congress 
from 1776 to 1786, except during 1780 and 1782. He did 
much service on the Marine Committee, and on the Board of 
Admiralty, afterwards appointed; also on a Committee to 
hear appeals from the Admiralty Courts. He was in public, 
as in private, a man of courage, judgment, shrewdness, and 
wit. He unfortunately yielded to a bad habit, too prevalent 
in that day, of destroying private correspondence, asking his 
friends to do the same ; but there fortunately remain a few 
letters, books, and some lively diaries of his annual journeys 
on horseback, between his home and Philadelphia. Extracts 
from these diaries are shortly to be published, and will fully 
indicate his claim to the above-named qualities. 

On leaving Congress at the end of 1785, he found his house 
burned by the British soldiers, his business destroyed, and 
his native town almost ruined. He was sixty years of age, 
and had to begin life anew. During the following year, Con- 
gress appointed him Commissioner of the Continental Loan 
Office for Rhode Island; and, on the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution by that State in 1790, he became Collector of 
Customs for the Newport District. This office he held until 
his death, which took place Feb. 15, 1820, at the age of 92. 

There may be found in Mr. Ellery's papers ample evidence 
to confirm, what tradition also reports, that he was a model 
officer. One of his grandsons (Rev. George G. Channing) re- 
members to have ventured, in early youth, to take a sheet of 
paper off a desk at the Custom House, in order to write a 
letter. Mr. Ellery stopped him, and said : " My boy, if you 
want paper I will give you some ; but that is Government 
paper." It is pleasant to know that a standard of morality 
so rigid once prevailed in our public offices. It is no wonder 
that he wrote : " A Collector's office is a very troublesome 
one, and if it did not furnish me and my children with the 
necessaries of life, I would resign it at once." 
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He adds in the same letter, I have business enough to take 
up much of my time ; the rest I give to reading. Indeed, 
my almost only time, if the time of sleep can be called so, is 
in bed. To that I repair about nine, and leave it about five. 
So goes away my time ; but not without thoughts of my ex- 
istence, when time shall be swallowed up by eternity. " Vive 
et fioresce." 

Mr. Ellery left several children, and his descendants of the 
same name still reside in Newport. One of his daughters 
married William Ohanning, Esq., a prominent lawyer of New- 
port, and was the mother of a large family of sons, one of 
whom was the celebrated divine. Another of Mr. Ellery's 
daughters married Francis Dana, Esq., afterwards Chief-Jus- 
tice of Massachusetts, aud was the mother of Richard H. 
Dana, the poet. William Ellery's Latin motto, just quoted, 
might well be taken to apply to his descendants : " Vive et 
floresce." 



